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THE INNER LIGHT. 
[Home-Talk by J. H. N., 1853.] 

HERE is a way in which things may be 

made to appear and disappear, without 
changing the position or state of either the 
party which sees, or the objects which are 
seen; and that is bya change in the light. 
Certain things can be seen by one light, that 
are not visible by another; many things can 
be seen by sunlight, that can not be seen by 
moonlight, and it is probable there are many 
things, which can not be seen by sunlight, 
that might be discerned by a stronger light. 
John said of the holy city, that it has no need 
of the sun, nor of the moon, for “the glory 
of God did lighten it.” 

The difference between the light of God 
and that of the sun, is, that the sunlight is 
fixed—it has no will of its own, and does not 
discriminate in its shining; but the Lord has 
an intelligent will, and casts his light where 
he pleases, and withdraws it when he pleases. 
He can govern its direction as well as its in- 
tensity. Paul saw Christ suddenly stand be- 
fore him in a beam of this superior kind of 
light, which he described as “above the 
brightness of the sun.” ‘The sun may be 
compared to a gas-light, which is a fixture, 





and shines where it is set; the light of God 


is more like a movable torch, which can be 
carried about; it is a voluntary light; it does 
not shine by fixed law, but has an intelligent 
power of distribution. 

John says that when he saw the visions of 
Revelation, “he was in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day,” or as it should read “ in the 
Lord’s day.” This phrase is commonly ap- 
plied to the Sabbath ; but the probable mean- 
ing of John was that he saw what he saw in 
the Lord’s light or the Lord’s sunshine. A 
peculiar light was cast upon him, which dis- 
covered to him all that God was pleased to 
have him see and record. 

This same light, which is the secret of all 
visions, also shines on our minds and hearts 
in the discovery of all spiritual truth. God 
wisely sheds that light on things most impor- 
tant to us first; i. e., on the Bible and inner 
truth; but the same light will at length show 
us spiritual beings and scenery. As far as 
we discover truth, we are in possession of this 
light. It is good that the best light in the 
universe is not a fixed light that shines on 
every thing, but is commanded, directed, and 
distributed, by the all wise God. 


SCIENTIFIC VALUE OF FAITH. 
[Home-Talk by J. H. N., 1853.] 

N moving an arm, we do not feel the mus- 

cle that contracts and causes the motion. 
We can not believe and confess its existence 
on the ground of feeling ; we have to believe 
and confess it on the ground of science, be- 
cause anatomists have ascertained and de- 
scribed the fact. On similar grounds we 
can believe and confess that Christ is in us. 
“The life is the light of men,” though they 
do not know it. Ignorant feeling is no evi- 
dence against it. Before the discoveries of 
science, people did not know that the blood 
circulated. Science is surer evidence than 
feeling in respect to the interior processes of 
our bodies ; so is the Bible a surer witness of 
what is true in our life, than any self-inspec- 
tion can be. Unbelief stubbornly persists in 
taking the testimony of ignorant feelings in- 
stead of being instructed by God. 


The scientifics are constantly calling on the 
common people to quit believing their senses, 
and believe in things invisible. The outward 
senses tell us that the sun goes round the 
earth; but science calls upon us to deny 
those senses and believe that the earth goes 
round the sun. This requires faith; we must 
believe the testimony of those who have got 
at the truth in the matter by other means 
than outward perceptions. That is precisely 





the revolution that all the sciences are making. 

The whole warfare of the spiritual man is 
between sensations and science; between 
feelings and the word of God. In giving 
ourselves to faith, we are the true devotees of 
science, and carry it beyond the philosophers of 
this world. They tell people that they must not 
believe their own senses, but believe the testi- 
mony of learned men. We go further and say, 
You must not believe your own senses, nor the 
testimony of men, but the testimony of God. 

If we are faithful to the truth, it will work 
in us, till our feelings conform to it. But we 
must learn to be faithful to the truth, without 
stipulating that it shall make itself felt. Sen- 
sation must stand aside, and we must deal 
with the truth as it is by itself; and not be 
drawn hither and thither by the contradictions 
of feeling. 


PROVIDENTIAL STIRPICULTURE, 


A WELL settled principle of stirpiculture 
seems to be that the offspring is perma- 
nently affected by whatever influence is brought 
to bear upon the parents previous to its birth. 
Although the working of this law is consciously 
made but little account of, I doubt not that it 
is chiefly by its operation in civilized countries 
that each generation stands on a higher level of 
improvement than the one preceding. It fol- 
lows then, that if we give due credit to the op- 
eration of this law in society, we need only to 
consider the prevailing influences that are bear- 
ing upon one generation in order to form an 
approximately truthful conception of the chan- 
ges that will be wrought in the next. 

With this law to guide us let us inquire what 
are the prevailing influences that are at work 
on this age and generation? If there is one 
thing more than another that characterizes this 
age, it is the quality of cosmopolitanism. The 
great work that is going on is the breaking 
down of partitions, thereby enabling each indi- 
vidual to stand on the same general level of in- 
telligence as his neighbors. Take for illustra- 
tion the influence of the art of printing, and the 
system of book and newspaper production. By 
these agencies every important transaction and 
every new and valuable thought receives an al- 
most unlimited publicity ; and the power of that 
thought or deed to influence character, is re- 
peated as many times as there are minds and 
hearts to be thus affected. 

The mass of mankind may be compared to 
the boiling contents of a caldron. Whatever 


soluble substance is thrown into the bubbling 
fluid is presently transfused through the who!e. 
Think of the influence that such a work as Mrs. 
Stowe’s “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has produced in 
the civilized world through the agency of print- 
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not with this generation. Thousands of human 
beings must have been permanently marked 
previous to their birth, by the powerful, though 
perhaps temporary, influence, that the work ex- 
erted on their parents. 

The brilliant expleits of Napoleon and their 
universal publicity must have stamped his 
image to a greater or less extent upon whole 
generations that have lived since histime. The 
only reason why the manifestation of his char- 
acter is not specially notable in particular cases 
is, that there are so many influenced in the 
same way, that they cease to be anovelty. He 
was a man of universal ambition ; cramped by 
the boundary-lines of no single country. Has 
not this spirit of universality been specially 
characteristic of the generations that have lived 
since his day ? 

The extension of the modern commercial 
system, whereby all nations of the earth are be- 
ing drawn into closer and closer bonds of unity, 
is another powerful influence for molding char- 
acter in the samedirection. Then again, what a 
cosmopolitanising influence steam, as an agent of 
rapid locomotion, and the telegraph have exerted. 
Moreover the photographie and pictorial arts 
bring directly to the cognizance of the most 
delicate of the senses, faithful representations 
from all parts of the world. Through the 
agency of all these arts, heroic and wonderful 
deeds, whether of individuals or nations, are 
made familiar to each household throughout 
every civilized land. How can it be otherwise 
than that the members of each generation, 
brought forth and educated under these condi- 
tions, should be marked by certain communising 
influences, the net ‘result of which is, to make 
every one feel that the whole world is his coun- 
try and every worthy man in it his brother? 


Notwithstanding the fact that complete civili- 
zation, or in other words, Paul’s standard of 
charity, can be attained only as a special gift 
that accompanies the work of regeneration, 
can we not see in all these improved con- 
ditions, the most cheering evidence that a 
great and necessary work of preparation is go- 
ing on through the operation of what we may 
call providential stirpiculture ? H. J. 8. 


UNDER BROADWAY. 


bi my occasional brief visits to the city of New 
York I never attempt to cross Broadway without 
feeling a little thrill of gratitude on reaching the oppo- 
site side-walk. Formerly I used to run, and was 
somewhat proud of my agility, until a friend sug- 
gested that such undignified haste smacked of the 
country; that the true “cit” crossed the great 
thoroughfare as quietly as if it were his own parlor. 
I therefore adopted a more moderate gait, but still 
have a decided tendency to accelerate it if a big bus 
or two, flanked by express wagons, cabs, drays, and 
butcher-carts are bearing down on either hand. 


To the omnibuses in particular, with their head- 
long haste, I have a special aversion. It is all 
well enough to be told, as I have been, that the 
drivers know what they are about and won't run 
you down. Perhaps they won't, but I puta good 
deal more faith in my legs than in their kind inten- 
tions. It was only this morning, after a successful, 
though hazardous passage, that a wild cry, attracted 
my attention. A tall policeman was in the act of 
dragging trom under a bus, a poor fellow whom the 
much-to-be-trusted driver had just managed to run 
over. One hand was covered with blood and badly 
mangled. With the officer’s aid he staggered 





towards the sidewaik, having apparently providen- 
tially escaped without a broken leg. 

Of course there are those who don’t mind this 
equine torrent, as for instance our quondam head- 
farmer, the stalwart M. He stems the living current 
with the most refreshing imperturbability. But 
then he is an old horse-tamer, and his calm, fearless, 
manner betokens that sense of perfect mastery over 
horse-flesh which is not born in every man ; at least, 
I can vouch for one, who is morally certain that New 
York city ought to have quicker and safer means of 
getting about. Later in the day, having this sub- 
ject before me, and a leisure hour on hand I visited 
the 

BROADWAY PNEUMATIC UNDER-GROUND R. R. 

Entering the basement of a handsome store on the 
corner of Broadway and Warren street, I bought a 
ticket for twenty-five cents of a little twelve-year-old 
boy in uniform, which I presently transferred to 
another lad, and passed down a flight of steps into a 
long, low room, well lighted by the new oxy-hydro- 
gen, or zircon light (I mistook it. for common coal 
gas), and prettily decorated with pictures, mirrors, 
and a foantain. More little boys in uniform were 
running about, appearing to have charge of the ex- 
hibition. Hurrying forward down another flight of 
steps, I stood at the entrance of the tunnel. It 
seemed like the mouth of some fairy cave, resem- 
bling nothing I had ever seen before. A great round 
opening, ribbed with iron, painted white, brilliantly 
lighted, led off to regions to me unknown. A hand- 
some passenger car cylindrical in shape, and large 
enough to fill the tunnel stood at the entrance. As it 
was not torun then, I presently followed the crowd in- 
to the tunnel. A dull roar fell on the ear. It was the 
thunder of Broadway filtered through twelve feet of 
earth. The tunnel curved sharply to the right asI 
advanced. The iron ribbing changed to a brick 
‘arch, resembling a horizontal well, which stretched 
away two hundred and fifty feet in a straight line, 
‘and terminated in a bank of earth. 

I reached the farther end just in time to hear 
a guide explaining to a group of ladies and 
gentlemen—“ We have stopped work for a short 
‘time in order to exhibit to the public and get their 
verdict on its practicality. We are now standing 
under the east side of Broadway; there is room 
enough under the west side for another tunnel like 
this. The top of the arch is just twelve feet below 
the surface of the street. This little machine,” point- 
ing to a hydraulic press about as big as a nail keg, 
“does the boring.” Here followed an elaborate 
description of the operation of which the following 
is an outline: A broad iron ring faced with steel, 
goes ahead. Between the back edge of the ring and 
the completed arch is introduced by the hydraulic 
pump a pressure of one hundred and twenty-six tons. 
(As the tunnel can not be pushed back, the ring must go 
forward. The encircled earth falls down and is 
wheeled away. The following technical description 
clipped from the company’s circular may interest 
some : : 

THE GREAT TUNNELING MACHINE OR SHIELD. 


The shield consists of a large cylinder, open at 
both ends, with shelves arranged within the front 
end to receive the earth and prevent it‘ from falling 
too rapidly into the shield ; at the rear of the latter, 
pl around its periphery, isa series of powerful 
hydraulic rams, eighteen in number, all connected 
‘with a single water-pump. From the rear of the 
shield, and passing entirely around it, extends a hoop 
or band of sheet-steel, two feet wide, and one eighth 
of an inch thick, termed the hood. The brick 
tunnel is erected within this hood, which at all times 
covers the end of the masonry, and prevents the 
earth from falling upon the workmen. After a sec- 
tion of the tunnel sixteen inches long has been 
erected within the hood, the pump is operated, 
which causes the rams to slide out from the shield, 
and push with great force against the front edge of 
the tunnel, driving the shield forward into the soil. 
As the shield advances, the earth presses through 
between the shelves, and falls down upon the 
bottom of the shield, whence it is removed in 
barrows and cars. As soon as the shield has been 
advanced sixteen inches, its movement is stopped, 
and a new section of the masonry tunnel is erected 
within the hood. The shield is then again pushed 
forward, and so on. By means of this machine, 
tunnels of all kinds and sizes may be quickly con- 
structed under the streets without disturbing the 


travel ot vehicles over the surface. The shield may 
be readily moved around curves or on grades. 
Where tunneling at any considerable depth below 
the surface is required, thé use of this machine saves 
a large amount of labor. Eight men, working with 
two of these machines, are enabled to excavate the 
earth and erect within the excavation, eight running 
feet of completed tunnel per day. 

The shield was steered around the curve and 
down Broadway by turning the stop-cocks of water- 
pipes belonging to the hydraulic rams, thus chang- 
ing the pressure from side to side as occasion re- 
quired. Rocks are the principal source of annoy- 
ance; but when small, they pass out between the 
shelves; and if large, are removed with crowbars, 
by taking out the shelves entirely. When Murray 
street was reached, serious resistance was en- 
countered ; and, on removing the shelves, a clearly- 
defined wall was disclosed. It appeared, from the 
section made visible, like the wall of a fort, and 
must heave been of very ancient construction. If 
the work is carried to the upper portion of the city, 
the rocks will be drilled out by means of com- 
pressed air, as is done in the Hoosac tunnel. 

METHOD OF PROPULSION. 

Descending a few steps from the sidewalk, the visi- 
tor enters the ticket-office, where the attention is at 
once arrested by the olor or blowing-engine, which 
generates the air-blast by which the pneumatic cars 
are propelled. The machine is capable of discharging 
over one hundred thousand cubic feet of air per min- 
ute, a volume equal in bulk to the contents of three 
ordinary three-story dwelling-houses. Its speed is 
sixty revolutions per minute. 

It is by the enormous air-current generated by such 
machines, that trains of cars are impelled upon the 
atmospheric railway at speeds of from sixty to one 
hundred miles per hour. 

By means of two air-valves, which operate in con- 
nection with the air-passages of the blower or olor, 
the air is sucked in from the area-way of the 
building to the back side of the blower, through 
which it passes, and thence is driven with great force 
into the air-flue down through the lower end of the 
waiting-room and through the tunnel to Murray 
street, where it escapes into the street through 
a ventilator. When the blower is in motion, an 
enormous volume of airis driven through the tun- 
nel, which drives the car before it like a boat before 
the wind. On arrival of the car at Murray street 
the car-wheel strikes the telegraph wire and sends 
back a signal to the engineer, who shifts the position 
of the two air-valves, thereby reversing the air-cur- 
rent by causing the blower to suck the air from the 
tunnel, and discharge it into the area-way of the 
building. In this processof suction the air is drawn 
in through the ventilator at Murray street and passes 
through the tunnel to the blower at Warren street, 
the passenger-car being swept by the force of the 
current, back to Warren street, where the wheel 
again strikes the telegraph wire, giving a signal to the 
engineer, who again moves the valves, and back the 
car moves to Murray street. 

Returning at length to the entrance, one of the 
youthful officials asked me to put my name to a me- 
morial petitioning the Legislature to compel the com- 
pany to carry passengers. It seems their charter as 
it now stands allows them to build a tube not over 
fifty inches in diameter, to be used exclusively for 
transporting goods. Unless they can get an amend- 
ment they will be obliged to divide the tunnel by a 
partition, as it is now eight feet in diameter. The case 
was Clear. The next signer probably noticed that 
an O. C. man preceded him. 

I next examined the one hundred horse-power en- 
gine, and the huge fan that is to blow the cars back 
and forth at therate of thirty or forty miles per 
hour. The experimental car has already been blown 
forward and back over this trial section, and is pro- 
nounced a complete success by all who witnessed 
the operation. The company proposes, if the 
Albany fathers do but nod approval, to build lines 
all over, or rather, all under the city, putting in way- 
stations every few blocks; the charges will be the 
sume as on surface roads. The liability of serious 
accidents is very small. A collision is plainly im- 
possible. Ifa rail should break, the train can only 
get about two inches off the track. There is no 
locomotive to blow up. Engineers would only 
laugh at a suggestion of the tunnel’s caving in. So 
the three great requisites are combined, speed, 
cheapness and safety. 

So enthusiastic did I become that when another 
juvenile at another desk requested me to sign his 
duplicate memorial, I recalled to mind the New 
York election motto, “ vote early and often,” and 
again subscribed myself. 





Just as I left, the presence of the boy managers ex- 
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plained itself tome. The company can not legally 
appropriate the money obtained by exhibiting, and 
so donate it to an orphan school, which accordingly 
sends in a detachment of little fellows to take charge 
of the receipts. K. 


“WATER, WATER, EVERY-WHERE AND 
NOT A DROP TO DRINK.” 


HO shall sing the sorrows of those who spend 

their lives in fear of poison? Or who shall 
come up to the help of the N. Y. World in showing 
up the deleterious compounds with which we are 
liable to be dosed by this wicked and adulterous 
generation ? ' 

Time was when “lager” was considered whole- 
some drink, but that has long since fallen from grace, 
while death lurks In the cup of every other brand 
of beer, and whiskey kills at sight. Coffee, of neces- 
sity, must be counted out; and tea! why thousands 
of cases of it are known to be, even now, on the 
way from China, taken fresh, by the scavengers, from 
the slums of Hong Kong. To the dogs with all 
vile compounds! T'll none of them, so long as 
nature gives her floods so fresh and free. 

The corner groceryman “ laughs ha! ha!” while he 
tells how many dead babies and puppies have been 
taken out of the Croton aqueduct. Let him laugh: 
I can better afford to drink the babies and puppies, 
or at least, my share of them, so diluted, than to die 
of thirst. But [ have no sooner swallowed the dose, 
than horrors! the water has been poisoned with lead. 
My flesh will become so transparent that people will 
be able to see through it, and I shall die of all sorts 
of diseases. There is no help, but to tear up the 
lead pipes and replace them with others, made of 
block-tin. This is no sooner done than, lo! the 
block-tin piping is shown, by the most careful analy- 
sis, to be entirely innocent of the first particle of tin, 
and the material may be so poisonous that in com- 
parison with it, lead would be almost an antidote. 

Out! on this city life, I'll away to dear O. C. 
where every thing is pure and wholesome; and 
quench my thirst in a flowing bow] from the “ spark- 
ling little fountain.” But even here, the water is 
hard ; t’will give me all sorts of diseases: there’s, let 
me see—well, as I am not posted in physics, I will 
not attempt to enumerate them lest I misspell those 
long out-landish names, but they are Legion, as 
a@ quack’s cures. I'll have the best filter that can 
be purchased and nothing shall go in ‘thereat but 
the softest of water. Give me pure water and plenty 
ofit. Eureka! here is the secret of health, long 
life and happiness. Alas! again the cup of Tanta- 
lus evades my lips. See this extract: 

“Tn Europe hard water is considered more health- 
ful than soft. The French savants when inquiring 
after water for the supply of Paris found that more 
conscripts are rejected in soft water districts, on ac- 
count of imperfect development and stunted growth, 
than in the hard; and they concluded that calca- 
reous matter in water is essential to the formation 
of tissues. Facts having a similar bearing have 
been noted in Great Britain.” 

No further search! let doctors disagree: what 
matters it? The same good Lord who “sat thus on 
the well,” and talked with the woman of Samaria, 
can also make me drink of “that living water” 
whereof, so deep a draught is possible as shall make 
me partaker of his promise that “if they drink any 
deadly thing it shall not hurt them.” 

No more I'll thirst, but drink in faith that having 
used ordinary precautions, the poison which re- 
mains will be so slow that with God’s help I can 
manage to keep ahead of it. E. 





THE KINGFISHER. 


UR old familiar friends of the feathered tribe, 

the kingfishers, have again made their appear- 
ance, after a six-month’s absence, and seem as full 
of noise and twitter as ever, as they pass to and fro, 
revisiting their old haunts along the creek. These 
birds appear to have taken possession of a certain 
range, which they have held for many years. 
Whether it is by common consent of the smaller 
birds, I know not, but at all events they fly away 


they had no rights in common ; or perhaps frightened 
by the harsh, rattling voices of the kingfishers, they 
leave them in the undisputed possession of their 
fisheries. 

Though there is not much that is beautiful, or 
very pleasing, in the habits of this bird, still you 
feel compelled as it were, to notice him. His man- 
ner and loud, shrill voice impress you with the 
idea of earnestness, force and power; and he seems 
conscious of his ability to cope with enemies and 
maintain his rights. Often when a boy, have I 
lingered on the banks of the creek to watch the king- 
fisher in his frequent passages up and down the 
stream, screaming as he went, and every now and 
then plunging with a splash into the water, in pur- 
suit of a shiner, and as quickly rising again, some- 
times with his prey in his sharp, pointed beak, but 
frequently without it, having missed his aim, or 
found the fish to deep in the water to be reached 
by his bill. Still he appears not in the least discon- 
certed or discouraged in case of a failure, but dives 
again and again as fiercely as though he were always 
successful. His shrill note at this season of the year 
is rather cheering; and is welcomed as indicative 
of spring; though I think he is quite too early this 
year to obtain a supply of his favorite food, and 
will be compelled perhaps to take up with coarser 
fare for a while longer. 

The breeding place of the kingfisher is under 
ground. The place usually selected is a perpendic- 
ular bank in which a horizontal hole is bored by 
his strong beak to the depth of four or five feet, 
at the farther end of which the nest is made and 
the brood reared. ; 

There are several species of this bird, but all with 
similar habits, though some build their nests in 
hollow trees. M. %. 


THE TIDE MOTOR. 


[We translate from La Science Sociale, published 
at Paris, the following notice of a new and ingenious 
scheme for making use of the tides of the ocean as 
a motive power :] 

To utilize the forces of nature so as to husband 
the forces of man, such is the aim that science ought 
to follow. 

Already meteorology has taught navigators not 
only how to avoid the terrible phenomena called 
cyclones, but besides how to make use of them to 
quicken their voyage; and now here is a strange sa- 
vant who has just conceived the ingenious idea of 
making use of the flow and ebb of the ocean for 
driving engines. 

Every day, under the influence of the attraction 
of the moon and of the sun, the level of the sea 
rises for six hours, and falls for a nearly equal time, 
displacing thus all the layers of the contiguous at- 
mosphere ; compressing them during the flow, and 
rarefying them during the ebb. 

Who takes advantage of this force daily pro- 
duced? Nobody, and in consequence of the un- 
skillfulmess of men,twice a day the sun and the 
moon expend their attraction as a total loss. 

An inventive and clear-headed man, M. Tommasi, 
has conceived the fruitful idea of storing up this force 
and making use of it for all the purposes for which 
we customarily employ the expansion of steam. 

On the sea-shore we dig a sort of well, in which is 
enclosed a reservoir in two compartments; one 
above and the other below. The lower reservoir 
communicates with the sea by a horizontal tube, 
which is at the level of the lowest tide. The par- 
tition that separates the two reservoirs is perforated 
to allow the passage of two tubes; one starting 
from near the bottom of the lower reservoir, is in- 
tended to conduct the water into the upper compart- 
ment: the other starting from the upper part of the 
same reservoir, rises through the upper reservoir, to 
communicate at pleasure with the atmosphere or 
with the feed-pipe of a cylinder like that of a steam- 
engine. Finally, from the top of the upper reservoir 
rises another tube, which communicates at pleasure 
with the atmosphere or with the exhaust-pipe of the 
same cylinder. 





on the approach of these noisy sovereigns as though 





the flow, the upper reservoir is left open into the at- 
mosphere, while the lower one is closed from the 
atmosphere and communicates with the cylinder. 
Then the water of the sea, passing through the hor- 
izontal tube, enters the lower reservoir, and fills it, 
compressing the air contained in it; but this air 
escapes, and passing through the upper tube goes to 
drive and set in motion the piston of the cylinder. 

But while this work is going on the water also 
rises into the upper reservoir, and drives out freely 
into the atmosphere the air which was confined 
there. At the moment when the tide stops rising 
and the ebb is going to begin, the two reservoirs are 
equally full; the air from one having been used for 
the performance of work, and that from the other 
having been ailowed to escape without being used : 
Now for a change. : 

The tube from the lower reservoir is disconnected 
from the engine and opened into the atmosphere ; 
on the other hand the tube from the upper reservoir 
is connected with the exhaust-tube of the engine: 
then the water, falling in the upper reservoir, leaves 
a vacuum, and immediately the exterior atmosphere, 
pushing the piston with an inverse action, produces 
a motion identical with that which the compressed 
air of the lower reservoir produced during the 
rise. 

Such is in all its simplicity the motive system of 
M. Tommasi, and we readily see its great superi- 
ority, in point of economy, over heat, muscular labor 
and electricity. As for the objection that might be 
raised, that the apparatus would only operate inter- 
mittently, it falls before a certain arrangement of 
reserve chambers which allow of storing up the 
compressed air for use when the sea is inactive. 
The tide motor is then an apparatus for regular work, 
and as such, destined to have a great future, since 
the expenses of erection are extremely small, its 
working expenses are nothing, and since it can’ be 
erected at all points of the sea-coast. 

Those of our friends who are curious to see the 
practical working of the apparatus, and who are 
interested in the success of the enterprise, may pre- 
sent themselves at M. Tommasi’s, 17, rue du Colysée, 
Paris. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


—., C0. W., March, 1870 :—“ I am glad to see. that so 
many of our friends return thanks for the CrrcuLar ; 
it is the only way that we can pay for it, money 
being quite inadequate to its value. I should feel 
lonely indeed without it, for it is the only child of 
God I ever meet with, and I wish to return my 
grateful thanks for it, and a little towards its support. 
I hope the back Home-Talks will be inexhaustible 
until our dear leader is able to give more. I feel 
satisfied that Iam one with you my dear friends, 
for it often happens that I have been thinking and 
studying upon some subject for days which comes 
out in the next paper. I am as usual scarcely able 
to write, but through the Lord Jesus Christ I have 
many resurrections, and ‘though ‘he slay me yet 
will I trust in him.’ God speed you. 8. 1.” 

——, Oregon, March , 1870 :—“Having just been read- 
ing the Crrcu.akR, I feel as though I would like to tell 
you how much I value it, and how thankful I am 
that it has ever been my fortune to obtain it. No 
one, it seems to me, can read the Home-Talks with- 
out falling in love with their author for the goodness 
and righteousness of his character. How interesting, 
too, are the opinions of the press on theO.C. How 
curiously some of them write, finding many things 
to commend as very nice and desirable, praising the 
fruits of your Community life, but cursing the aw- 
fully wicked tree they grow on! How they shrink 
from it with a “holy horror,” thus showing how 
little faith they have in the words of him who has 
declared that “the tree is known by its fruit,” and 
that “a corrupt tree can not bring forth good fruit.” 
How intelligent men can find so much to praise and 
admire in your prosperous and happy family, and 
yet denounce the tree on which such good fruit 
grows, I can only account for by assuming that they 





Let us now examine what takes place: During 


judge you by their own corrupt and selfish hearts. 
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But I am glad your Community lives asa standing 
rebuke to selfishness and corruption—living above 
the insinuations of the wicked, and above their 
praise also. And I have no fears of its dissolution ; 
for I believe it stands on a firmer rock to-day than 
all other institutions of this world. Please send me 
the Orecunak as hitherto. I shall always want it. I 
should like to know if you have received the five 
dollars I sent you in exchange for silk, etc. 
“Yours for the truth, A. c. w.” 


[The money you refer to we have not received. 
Perhaps the reason is, that when you purchased a 
“money order” you retained the duplicate which 
the postmaster gave you, supposing it to be his re- 
ceipt for the money you paid him; whereas it should 
have been forwarded to us. The postmaster of our 
village holds a money-order for five dollars, that is 
dated from your place, and is payable to O. C,, which 
we suppose to be yours; but which can not be col- 
lected until we receive the duplicate of the amount 
from you. We have mailed you a letter on the 
subject, which please acknowledge if received.] 
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FUNERAL SERMON. 
“ Why do we mourn departing friends, 
Or shake at death’s alarms? 
T’is but the voice that Jesus sends 
To call us to his arms.” 
WO notable things are visible in the drift of the 
times—one negative and the other positive. 

The negative is the decay of marriage. 

The positive is the growth of demand for scien- 
tific propagation. 

Every body says that marriage is dying. We 
hold that it is actually dead. And it was not killed 
by the O. C. nor by the Mormons nor by the Shakers ; 
nor yet by growth of ordinary licentiousness, nor by 
the increased facilities of divorce, nor by the outbreak 
of foeticide. These are only symptoms and dying 
changes. It was struck with death twenty-five years 
ago, when Brook Farm let loose upon it Fourierism 
and Swedenborgianism. Fourierism, with its Pha- 
lansteries, struck at the life of the family. Sweden- 
borgianism, with its predestined and eternal ating, 
made an end of the worldly covenant of marriage. 
Spritualism, the equivalent and other self of Swe- 
denborgianism, inaugurated systematic Free Love as 
the legitimate condition of the new kingdom in 
which there is no partition between the living and 
the dead. The verdict of the coroner's inquest 
on Marriage might be—Died by visitation of Hades. 
The O. C. was not in at the death; but since that 
event, has been doing its best to setile the estate of 
the deceased, and save what it can. 


Right along with this dying of marriage, has arisen 
a clamorous demand for scientific propagation. Dar- 
win has been dealing out the law of stirpiculture 
by wholesale to the scientifics, and the phrenologists 
and popular physiologists have retailed it to the 
masses, tillevery body is under conviction about it. 
It is wonderful to see how unanimous the acknowl- 
edgement has become, that we ought to be doing for 
man what has been done for horses, swine, and po- 
tatoes. With all the cursing of the O. C. that is go- 
ing on, not a word is said against our movement in 
favor of scientific propagation. Every body com- 
mends it. Brick Pomeroy and Frank Leslie and 
even the scalawags of Days Doings stop in the midst 
of their tirades against our social principies, to com- 
pliment us for our attempt to inaugurate intelligent 
breeding ot human beings. The times are evidently 
ripe for a positive movement in this direction, whether 
the O. C. has commenced that movement or not. 

Here then are two notable things together—mar- 
riage dying, and scientific propagation coming to the 
birth. Is there no discoverable relation between 
them ? 

Certainly scientific propagation is impossible so 
long and so far as mating is done by promiscuous 
scrambling, which is the very nature of marriage. 





If the time has really come for scientific propaga- 
tion, then the time has come for the departure of 
marriage, and the reconstruction of society on prin- 
ciples which will allow science to lay its hand on the 
business of mating. 

So we understand the compound movement that 
isin progress. We are not responsible for it and have 
but a small place and agency in it. It is under the 
management of the higher powers which are “com- 
prised in what we call Providence. Their ‘purpose, 
if we understand it, is to introduce scientific human 
propagation, and by it people the world with a new 
race, as much higher in the scale of being as the 
present race is higher than monkeys. And for this 
positive beneficent purpose, they are wisely and 
slowly, but surely removing the institutions that 
stand in their way. This is the meaning to us of all 
that is negative and destructive in the aspect of the 
times. J. H. N. 


LET THERE BE LIGHT. 

HE claims of Male Continence to respect and 

admiration seem to me to be infinitely greater 
than any which have yet been bespoken for it. The 
increase of happiness which it will bring to the human 
family Iam persuaded will be inestimable, and as 
sure as the sun shines it will receive the encomiums of 
the scientific, and the blessing of all mankind. For 
Male Continence unlike many advantages is not neces- 
sarily restricted to Communism. It may do for the iso- 
lated family what it has done for the O. C. And what 
has Male Continence done for the O. C.? It has 
brought self-control and civilization into a depart- 
ment for ages given over to shame and darkness. It 
has made of love what God intended it to be, a radi- 
ant child of the light without fear or shame. And 
finally it has caused the relation of the sexes to be- 
come @ never-ending romance, and environed it with 
an unspeakable lustre. 

Frank Leslie was right in depicting the candor 
and freedom with which the sexual relation is con- 
sidered at the O. C. It is the glory of the O. C. that 
its children are trained to walk in the light, and it is 
by so doing that they have made its atmosphere so 
irresistible as it is to visitors. 

For twenty years the men of the O. C. have car- 
ried self-control where it has been deemed im possi- 
ble. Inso doing they have made of Male Conti- 
nence a solid, stubborn fact, and have forever 
exploded the notion that love is a passion which 
can not be governed. What have the men gained by 
it? They have been more than rewarded in direct 
happiness, and have received an education in self- 
government which all the Universities in the world 
could not bestow. More intellectual men, more 
brilliant men may readily be found, but you may 
search in vain for men of more genuine purity ; men 
with clearer eyes, better consciences or braver 
hearts. 

But if the men of the O.C. have veen ennobled 
by Male Continence, still more have the women been 
exalted by it. Secured from undesired child-birth 
and the blasting effects of ungoverned passion, they 
have all the sprightly spontaneity of natures reared 
in a soil free from fear, and make of the O. C. a home 
which princes might envy. Free to expand in every 
direction, they are continually blossoming out in new 
occupations, making labor unique and romantic. 

Now that Male Continence has become a thor- 
oughly established fact in the O. C., it appears 
that it isan indispensable adjunct to stirpiculture. 
Without disturbing the beauty of the home, with- 
out social proscription of any kind, it opens the way 
for breeding the race of heroes which we are expect- 
ing on the O. C. stage. G. N. M. 


WHO SHALL JUDGE? 
ANY who talk and write of the O. C., rant 
about its being the grave of liberty; the place 
where individuality is lost, and where the ambition 
which every young person must feel, is drowned in 
the will of a superior. A happy death, say I! I have 
lived in the Community since I was four years old. 
lam twenty-five now ; and during that time, since I 





was old enough to have a definite ambition, I have 
found that it required all my energies to keep pace 
with the promotions I have received. 

My prospects before my father joined the O. C. 
were these: he was a mechanic, and owned a farm. 
1 was his fifthchild. If I received anything above 
an average education, or rose above the rank of a 
common mechanic, it must have been by my own 
exertions. But having been brought to the Commu- 
nity. when so young, I laid the foundations of a 
business education in the O. C. trap and carpenter 
shops; where I worked more or less for six 
years. When I was nineteen or twenty, I was 
placed with another young man, in charge of the 
agricultural works and foundry which the Commu- 
nity had then recently purchased. After a time I 
commenced buok-keeping, and filled a place, left va- 
cant by a young man who had gone as _book-keeper 
to our New York Agency. I worked at bouok-keep- 
ing, more or less, for two years, during which time, 
when business was pressing, I spent one winter as 
foreman of the finishing department of the trap- 
shop. At the end of this time I was invited to go to 
New York to assist in book-keeping. I was pleased 
with this invitation, and did not look for further 
privileges; but while at New York, much to my 
surprise and delight, I was informed that I was one 
of four, whom the Community had chosen to re- 
ceive instruction in singing, from a professional mu- 
sician ; therefore I spent the following winter under 
the tuition of an eminent teacher of music, and 
had frequent upportunities of attending oratorios 
etc., which were performed by the best talent of 
New York. 

When the move for concentration of the different 
branches of the O. C. came about in 1868, I re- 
turned with the rest to Oneida, and was given the 
charge of the carpentering department. This I found 
to be an excellent school for me, and one which I 
much enjoyed, as we were considerably engaged in 
building. While thus employed, I learned that the 
Community thought best to send two more students 
to Yale College, and had suggested that I be one of 
them; so I am at present, engaged in preparing my- 
self for the July examination, which is the prelimi- 
nary to a three-year’s course at “ Old Yale.” 

Now, have 1 lost-any outward advancement, by 
being a member of the Community? Have I Jess 
liberty than I should have had, were I obliged to 
work for my living? If so, I have yet to find it out. 

The question must arise sometime, what is the 
greatest liberty a man can have? Can it be liberty 
to make and spend money; liberty to do as he 
pleases regardless of others? Hardly. Above all 
outward things, man’s greatest liberty is to love 
God with all his heart. This is the lesson I am 
learning in the Community, and I am thankful that 
God has given me liberty to learn of my superiors. 

C. A. B. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


—The farmers are preparing to sow thirty acres 
to barley. 

—The horticulturists are busy uncovering and 
tying up the raspberry, blackberry and grape 
vines, 

—Work on the new wing is progressing rapidly. 
It has already had an occupant in the shape of our 
black and white cat who, it was discovered had a 
family of kittens under the floor. She had crawled 
through an unfinished place in the wainscoting, and 
the carpenters were obliged to cut a hole in the 
floor to get her and her kittens out. 


—Applications for admission still continue to pour 
in upon us; 50 more enthusiastic individuals having 
intimated to us in various ways that their happiness 
depends upon a residence within our circle. Most 
of the letters are addressed to J. H. N. under the 
titles of “ Reverend,” “ President,” “ Father,” “His 
Excellency,” “ Worthy Patriarch of the Free Love 
Society,” etc. The inducements which are held out 
to us as good reasons for favorable answers to these 
various applicants are numerous. One thinks his 
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youth, his healthy condition and his good looks, are 
sufficient'guarantees. Another speaks of good family 
connections and prospective wealth. Here are two 
who will each bring a friend and $5,000. A. says, “If 
1 am pleased with your by-laws, (which he requests 
should be sent to him) I can procure for the society 
some ten more men.” B. offers himself and a party 
of friends. C. grumbles because we do not answer 
his letters, and declares that if he had made an 
application to any of the religious Communities in 
the U. 8. he would have been “ welcomed with 
open arms.” As an extra inducement, he offers to 
bring a young lady with him, whom he describes as 
“ young, virtuous and bandsome.” 

WALLINGFORD. 

April 15.—Some of our family were interested in 
looking at the moon to-night, which appeared un- 
commonly large. We had seen a notice in one of 
the papers that-there would be an exact concur- 
rence of full moon with the perigee of the moon’s 
orbit; at which time the moon’s apparent size is the 
largest that it ever is, and that such a concurrence 
would not come oftener than once in twenty years; 
and one so exact as this is not likely to occur for 
several centuries. 


—Among the papers on our table, we notice that 
three contain the following item: “The Wallingford 
Community have recently decided to construct a 
large dam across the Quinnipiac opposite their farm, 
for the purpose of extending their facilities for the 





manufacture of silk.” The newspapers are obliged 
to manufacture items to keep us before the public. 
Perhaps they will have to record that we have put a 
wire fence around our sheep pasture; and this is 
about to be literally true. 

—Arrivals—Mr. Inslee, the tather of the O. C. 
Machine-Shop, has left the lathe, and is to spend 
the summer in out-door. labor here. Mr. Burnham 
on his peddling trip from O. C., drops in and amuses 
us of an evening with stories of his adventures. 
Mr. Newhouse, whom every body supposed to be 
at O. C., we suddenly find in our kitchen explain- 
ing his new patent cartridge to an interested circle. 
With W. C. asa base, he is negotiating with the 
Arms Companies of Hartford, Bridgeport and Water- 
bury, for the use of his invention. 


—Jennie, for twelve years our family horse, has 
been sold. When we first got her she was a hand- 
some, delicate creature who had taken the premium 
at the horse-fair for beauty. She had a most lamb- 
like disposition, and this (to her credit let it be said) 
never changed. Her character was also transparent. 
Her faults and foibles were known to every map, 
woman and child who had driven her. The most 
radical of these was an innate repugnance to going 
out of a walk. This proved so much to be her 
“hereditary genius” that we were compelled to 
part with her. She was emphatically a safe horse 
and never gave us any cause for anxiety for those 
— were driving her. May she fall into good 

ands. 


~-Hitherto the Community has dealt mainly with 








the hard prosaic matters pertaining to farming. 
We have stoically followed the plow as much as 
expediency seemed to require, but have always pro- 
tested that farming was neither suited to our tastes 
nor adapted to our success. Now we are going to try 
another phase of husbandry, viz., sheep tending. 
Having a vivid realization of the depths of matter- 
of fact agriculture, we propose to test the illusions of 
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been able to make between W. C. and O.C., has 
been fifteen hours. Now we make the trip in about 
thirteen hours, with a marked saving in comfort and 
convenience. Formerly we of W. C., took the cars 
at the Wallingford depot, on the New Haven, Hart- 
ford and Springfiell road about 8 o’clock A.M. At 
Springfield, after waiting an hour, we were conveyed 





over the Western R. R. to Albany, reaching there 
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TRagae 
the shepherd’s crook and the pastoral pipe. A flock 
of fifty-three sheep and forty lambs will soon be 
skipping on the classic sides of Mount Tom. A neat 
wire fence dividing our lawn, will allow them to 
come quite down to the road, and we anticipate some 
pleasure in seeing them sport. Look out for the bu- 
colics. 

—Up to this year the'shortest time that we have 
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about5 P.M. After waiting there an hour, a five- 
hours’ ride brought us to Oneida, from whence it is 
an hour’s drive to the Community which was reached 
usually about midnight. A trying day’s journey, tru- 
ly! Now we start at 6 A. M., drive over to Cheshire, 
on the New Haven and Northampton rail-road, make 
close connections at Westfield, and Albany—waiting 
at each place but about fifteen minutes—and arrive 
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at Oneida about 6 30,P. M. Waiting there an hour| Blacks from all parts of the country were sent by answer. As yet, Ido not think we have reached it. 
the “Midland” lands us at our back door, just in | their masters to behold this solemn scene.” ay  gonerel wean “1 mpeee le ta nly oe 
time for meeting, at 8 P. M. This improvement in| Ladies fashions were then as now, a standing mark | °° y 


- ee of them. The mass of women always look for- 
transit is owing to the stopping of an express train} for wits to shoot at. Modestus satirizes pleasantly | ward to being married, and, when married, to being 
from Albany, at Oneida, since it has become the Mid-| the “custom young ladies have lately adopted of| necessarily withdrawn from the labor-market. Those 


land junction. appearing in public with naked shoulders etc.” who look forward to this withdrawal will not, as a 


a About a page and a half of the paper is taken up | Fale, Conoco ase emectons Oba” avany fate, when 
A RELIC. with advertisements. From them we select two. | they leave it they will take their skill with them, and 


. : -” “ Joseph Delasre, Music, Dancing and French Tongue | so lower the average skill of the whole. ‘ 
= 7 ee ae tor a attiee ao Teacher, will endeavor to be worthy of the pat-| “ bare problem, Same. dn, howe on caaniiee-s we 
little cabinet of curiosities, It is a number ronage of those who will employ him. He will ges between a sex which wor y; ig 
of the Connecticut Herald published at New Haven, 


t lect thing in hi wat F it out life, driven by conscions necessity, a 
g wer serve it. ; 
May 28, 1805; a four-paged paper about the size not megiect anything in Ais po which habitually works with temporary expectations, 


Its littl i His dwelling is at .” “The subscriber has | looking forward to a withdrawal from the labor-mar- 
of the Cmoutan flded borg = eee, opened a school for Young Ladies in a large and ket in a few years, and which, when so withdrawn, 
old-fashioned type, and thick, coarse paper, yellow pl t chamber in College street. In the school carries its acquired skill with it, leaving only inex- 
with age, contrast strangely enough with the mam- 2 


ill be taught Reading. Writi Arithanete. @ perience in its place. Wholly to solve the problem 
moth dailies of our time. No less strange to the wi Aug ading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geog- | will take the wisdom of several generations, nor 


raphy and Grammar, and any of the sciences that | will it be done, perhaps, until the greater problem of 
modern reader is its reading matter. It was pub- avi desired.” association os.’ competitien . is _ a It 
lished when England was having her great struggle e . a certainly never will be solved by slig g the mar- 
with Napoleon a when naaahen aenish oe ee pegs seapes at the “= marria£es | riage relation, or by advocating either ‘ free love’ or 
mothe : , . | from which we clip the following: “ At Haverhill, 
victimized by all parties. We have made a brief 


celibacy, for women or for men.” 
N. H., Thos. B. Adams, son of the late Presi- i . Higgi , t in the 
note of the principal topics. A letter from Jamaica : In plain words, Col. Higginson’s statement in 


the United Stat to Miss A. M. Harrod of $ : : ; 
states that “the trade of the United Statesta Asset} = es, iss above is, that marriage, as it now exists, takes away 
can ships to this Island stops on the Sist of IZ that place. 7 the spring of productive industry from one half the 
pen so the wisies of ms ondinws pons an. One can not help asking if sixty years hence the | whole population. And thence follows that the world 
° -day wi to the read- | j i ‘ 
ants generally.” Another letter from Bordeaux to newspapers of to-day will seem as queer e read- | is poor. Why should n’t it be? And women are bad 


i is little yell heet does to us. i ; 
a mercantile house in Boston gives warning that “a ers of that tine, $0 Wile MES peow sheet dove to us. | ly paid and st the mercy of the workers. Exactly 


new law has appeared under date of 30th Ventose pe a ayn : 


(21st March) authorizing the seizure and confiscation 


And the problem is how to have things different and 
still leave the main conditions the same. We don’t 
wonder the Colonel can not cipher it out. There is 


I ‘ > 
of all colonial produce imported in foreign ships which THE socr AL PROBLEM, 
shall not be accompanied with certificates of the French 
Uommercial Agent certifying that it is not the produc- 
tion of any colony or country under the dominion of 
Great Britain.” A third letter dated at Lisbon 


obviously no solution as he puts the case. 

Why not consider the question in a more rational 
manner? If marriage is the bar to woman’s en- 
largement, why not boldly say so, and let leose sei- 
alludes to Algerine piracies and a“ war with the ang “ee Ueptcne cma acai aes en 
Barbary Powers.” Pe , . , 

Under the heading “Foreign Articles” is first Talking, the other day, with one of the leading | completely solves the problem which so puzzles the 


dress-makers of a New England town, I asked her 
a sketch of Gibraltar—then a detailed account taken | why it was that, when women suffered so much from above writer. It places women as prodacers side by 


from a London print, and occupying nearly a column, | scanty employments and low pay, there should yet side with men, and the principles which effect this 
of the “execution of two hardened villains before | %¢ 80 few good dress-makers? ‘You are overrun| may be named in three words, Religion, Combina- 
‘ : +,» | and worn out with work,’ I said, ‘all the year round; | tion and Uontinence. 

the door of the debtor 8 prison in the Old Bailey. every lady in town complains that there are so few] 

Their crime was maiming and burglary, and the| of you; and it is the same in every town where I ‘. 
determination of one of the miserable men to “die| ever lived.’ She answered, as such persons always| HISTORY OF “AMERICAN SOCIALIOMS. 
game” is told with edifying minuteness. The third eg pe: rye face cnlr tan = OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
article is a report of the “state of the war in India| t;,ye in them for a year or two, until they shall be omereeee, 

laid before the House of Commons April 7th.” Else-| married. I employ twelve girls, and not one of| We owe an apology to Massachusetts, for what we 
where we find the following paragraph which shows| them expects to be a dress-maker for life. They|have said about her silence and sourness. The 


the relative position of England and the United _ a. ten hours a day, under my direction, and | §pringfleld Republican is, no longer the sole repre- 
at is all. 


States in 1805. ™ On the 25th of March the British “ Why do the mass of men work ? Not from sentative of that State. Here is a notice from 

House of Commons went into a Committee-on the| taste nor for love of the work; but from conscious | Boston, nay, from the critical center of Boston, that 

Commercial Treaty with America, and agreed to a ante. ~~ Pe rote ghey —_ their — is more liberal and appreciative than any received 
; : ; : ilies wi rve. $a necessity, and a permanent} vet: 

renga to pure Amee tae with thet necessity. It will last all their lives; except in the ta [From the Radical.] 

country in neutral bottoms under certain restric- 


case of a few, who will ‘come into their property’| «This i hl i 
tions.” This is all the English or foreign news in | by-and-by, like Mr. Toots,—and their work ls eal to Meee hw sanpengs 


ly 
4 valuable book. We have read it carefully, with the 
the paper. Think of this meagre dish compared | Worth about as much as his was. We see.this every | utmost interest from beginning to end, and most 
with the fullness and variety of reports from all quar- — Le Mae no — ya ‘aoe Phe oe may | heartily recommend it to any who may wish infor- 
ters of the globe furnished in our day to th te ring them up to work, y mere fact that they | mation concerning a very important movement and 
& y € remot-| are to be relieved from this compulsion within a epoch in the history of this country and, indeed, of 
est border town by telegraph and steamer. dozen years, is apt to lyze their active faculties. | the world. lt is unique as well as excellent. We 
From the domestic news we select a few items: ‘bet tay tlle oh be — _ : = Fe eager know of no other comgarheunive or easily accessible 
Mr. Elliott, member of C ss, writes to hi 2 ice of their pur-| source of the facts of the socialistic movements in 
tituents about “ The Geonsix Misshasinpt Territors” | Suit because there is no conscious necessity behind | the United States here collected. And the work is 
stituents a ous SRO COTE AMSEEpp! erritory. |them. There are exceptions; but the exceptions} not only a narrative, interesting as it is in this re- 
“A war council of about five hundred Indians from | are extraordinary men. : spect; it is also a well-digested, philosophical analy- 
all the north-western tribes has Jately been held at| ‘ Now, theorize as we may, the fact at present is, 


sis of the relations of the different movements, and 
the mouth of the Wabash, to deliberate on the | that what thus paralyzes the energies of a few young | of the chief principles of communionism in general, 
subject of going to war with the Osage Indians up men, brings the same paralysis to about all young] as proved to be essential by the experience already 


‘ a : : ... | women. Those whose parents are wealthy, do not|had. The author divides the socialistic history of 
the Missouri. President Jefferson being of a pacific | learn any avocation at all. Those whose parents are | this country into two main epochs, and a transitional 
temper will use his exertions to prevent hostilities.” | poor, are obliged by necessity to learn an avocation, 


I period between them. These epochs centered re- 
In the sensational line we have the following: “It yet they do not learn it as men in general learn theirs, | spectively in Owen and Fourier. The history of 
seems the great road leading from Fort Cumber- but only as rich young men do, as if it were some- 


se bee bey : these we ols of the Se mes i er —— were 
to be followed for a time only—till they ‘ i i i ts inutely ti ; 
land to Union Town was accidentally laid soas to - = a Ne itcen gaabecs daa a tee Ge 


into their property.’ To the rich young man, the| the relations between them, the causes of failure, 
pass over the spot where Gencral Braddock was| property is a landed estate, or some bank stock. To] the general results, the relations of Socialism and 


ied. ; the poor girl, the prospective property is a husband. | revivalism, the fraternization of Owenism and Four- 
pant — ty al — » a sad beg on She expects to be married, and after that her money-| ierism with Swedenborgianism, the relations sus- 
BR ept away Sy Tain, the} making occupation is gone, and a new avocation—| tained between Socialism and Spiritualism, the liter- 
Bones of the General have been lately discovered | that of housekeeping and maternity—begins. It is| ary history of the movements, and, finally, Socialism 
and taken up. They appear sound and are very | 00 less arduous, no less honorable: but it is different. | in its relations to marriage, are di the 
large.” ,~ r od tbeog — — a ed nothing. | point of view of the ee oe in a masterly 
‘ : - nd the thought of this must diminish her interest | manner, it seems to us, and in a style charming both 
A few accidents and two suicides, one taking up| in the previous special training. It is only a tempo- by its clearness and enthusiasm. The book mA fall, 
nearly a column, are reported. The execution of}rary thing like the few years’ labor of a rich young | and the opinions and subjects equally so important 
four negroes at Annapolis, George for arson, and}man. There are exceptions, but they are extraordi-| and so unsettled as yet, that to attempt to give an 
Dennis, Ned and Kate for the murder of their mas-| ®#TY; ‘ , abstract of the contents would extend this notice 
ter, is portrayed with all its horro “What in- One reason why women’s work is not at present} into a review. We will state only two important 
’ rs. iat IN-| so well paid as that of men, is because it is not or-| principles, which are illustrated and insisted upon 
ducement the three negroes could have for mur- dinarily so well done, especially in the more difficult | as results (though by no means all the result) of the his- 
dering their master they never made known,| Parts. All employers, male or female, tell you this.| torical survey. First, that Communism can never suc- 
George declared that he intended consuming his| 424 one great reason why it is not so well done, is} ceed without a basis of fervent religious rongy bd 
master and all his family with the house, thinkin because women have not, as men have, a spring of enthusiasm, which the author calls aflatus. 
, y eo €| conscious necessity to urge them on. How shall we|ondly, that it is equally essential to success or per- 
that at their deaths he should obtain his freedom.| supply the spring? This is the question we need to| manency that the Communistic spirit should be so 


WOMAN’S OBSTACLE 
T. W. Higginson, in the Woman's Journul, pre- 
sents some reasons for the existing disparity between 
the wages of women and of men. Lis argument is 
contained in the following paragraphs: 
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strong as to disintegrate and dissolve the family, and 
bring about Communism in sexual, as in all other 
relat ther as Shakerism man: it on the one 
hand, or as the Oneida Community, in the bosom of 
which this work was written and printed, orders it 
on the other. 

“ A fundamental stumbling-block in the volume, 
to our minds, is its supernaturalism. The author 
declares his conviction that the sagacity of Owen 
was plainly su tural,and he is,as he says of 
some others, a Bible man. This is a virus sufficient 
to vitiate the most conscientious reasoning and neu- 
tralize the best-intentioned research. The volume is 
handsomely published.” 


A FRIENDLY LETTER. 

J. H. Noyves,—Dear Sir:—I care not to resist 
the impression to write to you, and express my 
admiration of the honesty, heroism and ability that 
characterize your Communist movement. You have 
been pretty thoroughly interviewed recently, and 
your name and fame have gone throughout the land ; 
to some it is a savor of life unto life; to others, of 
death unto death. 

I am glad you publish the book notices of your 
“Socialisms.” In every one of them I see an illus- 
tration of the idea “by your words ye shall be 
justified: and by your words condemned.” The 
last number of the “ Radical” (a Boston Monthly) 
had a notice that (if you have not seen it) will, I 
think, please you. I smiled audibly on reading the 
Princeton Review notice. How it croaked! How ten- 
derly it referred to your college days! How it con- 
demned your mental powers with scant praise! 
How it lamented over you! It reminded me of an un- 
developed grub bewailing the errors and eccentrici- 
ties of the developed butterfly, as it flies in the 
sunshine, and rejoices in the fullness and variety of 
a larger sphere of life. — 

—, Mass., April 16, 1870. 








From the Mercantile Journal. 
AN ACTIVE YEAR. 


Notwithstanding the temporary depression of our 
home business in many branches, and the stagnation 
of affairs in parts of Europe, resulticg from political 
uncertainties, the fact grows daily more and more 
apparent that the year 1870 is yet to be one of the 
most active and important of our time. The devel- 
opment of this country goes steadily onward, despite 
recent exhaustion by war and the retarding effect of 
the changes made in whole communities by political 
reconstruction. The South and West gain ground 
more rapidly than ever before, and in the eastern 
States; railroad enterprise is effecting positive won- 
ders. The communication established between our 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts by the ‘trans-continental 
railroad is attaining greater perfection by daily habit 
and use, and trade along the line is destined to mul- 
tiply during the summer uear at hand. Within this 
twelvemonth, too, the Darien Isthmus project will 
be fairly started by practical surveys and reports, 
and it is more than rumored that new lines of steam- 
ers will increase our traffic, on both sides of the 
continent, with the ports of South America. At the 
same time, look which way we may, we see this na- 
tion in all the length and breadth of its domain, 
pushing onward with ever:increasing energy and 
momentum. If politicians are lame and halting, the 
people are not. They delve and dig and build and 
clear away the obstructions of nature, and, while 
in our crowded communities, the voice of complaint 
is here and there heard, out in the healthy fields 
and forests, the ploughman’s whistle and the echo of 
the woodman’s ax still sound the merry measure of 
advancing prosperity. 

In our immediate neighborhood beyond the fron- 
tier, the British possessions on the north, are far 
less swiftly, indeed, yet with fair progress, peopling 
the interior wilderness. On the south, dissension 
still unfortunately harasses and cripples Mexico, but 
railroad enterprise and modern manufactures have, 
nevertheless, acquired a foothold there, and which- 
ever side may prevail, will hold their own. 

Central America is doing better than at any for- 
mer period of its history, and feels a thrill of fresh- 
ened vigor at the prospect of a ship-canal across the 





Isthmus of Tehauntepec. This year is specially set 
down for the opening of new channels of intercourse 
and trade, which will let in a flood of modern ideas 
upon the sleepiness of those backward half Spanish 
States. 

The Sandwich Islands, although scantily peopled, 
are alive and fresh ; lines of steam navigation, addi- 
tional schools, and better newspapers, will date from 
the middle of the present year. 

Journeying still farther in our survey, we come 
upon a scene of brilliant activity in Japan, China, 
and Australia. There a host of novel enterprises, 
based upon the immense extent and resources of 
those regions, have already been recorded since the 
1st of January. In that direction lies half the nu- 
merical strength of the human race, and, from their 
old drowsiness, the Oriental tribes have been awak- 
ened to almost feverish activity. Wesce the Chinese 
striking out on migratory expeditions to all parts of 
the world, while at the same time, a stream of these 
grotesque wanderers is returning from Europe and 
America, taking back with it the arts, inventions, 
and governmental ideas of the Caucasian race. 

Europe is indeed a swarming hive, at this moment, 
and, although disturbed, at every point, by political 
agitation, is extending her commercial relations. 
Her trade, by way of the Isthmus of Suez, is becom- 
ing a practical success, and the Mount Cenis tunnel 
is hastening to completion, only about 1,600 metres 
remaining to be finished. The navigation of the 
Baltic and the North Sea has greatly improved, and, 
along the Mediterranean, the old Italian cities are 
regaining their former prestige. On the Adriatic, 
Venice, the quondam Queen of Oriental commerce, 
is putting on fresh youth, and Ancona, another 
Italian seaport there, is assuming a distinguished 
rank. Trieste, the great Austrian mart, opposite to 
Venice, is sending out fleets of trading steamers, on 
all sides, and will increase them this year by at least 
two important lines. 

Turkey and Egypt, which may now, to all intents 
and purposes, be considered European, have made 
great strides onward, within the twelvemonth past, 
and the impulse is doubly felt this year. 

In fine, to the gaze of the journalist who, from 
his quiet watch-tower, can survey the whole scene of 
human activity with calm, unprejudiced eyes, the 
panorama of 1870 is one of the most life-like, vivid, 
and momentous in the stirring vista of the present. 
Let us gird up our loins, then, on this side of the 
great ocean, to make ita memorable one for New 
York. 


From the Independent. 
MIRACLES PAST AND PRESENT. 

There are two hypotheses of life—each of which 
has, at least, the merit of self-consistence. * * * 
One of these theories we may call that of Natural- 
ism. According to this hypothesis, the world of 
matter, and, as Buckle and Draper attempt to show, 
equally the world of men, is governed by certain 
immutable laws. These never change ; nothing ever 
interferes with them. God, if there be a God, sits 
regnant but unknown behind them; whatever 
phenomena, evidence proves must be referred to 
some law, known or unknown; miracles, if miracles 
there be, are only the strange fruit of a strange tree, 
the blooming as it were of a century plant; spiritual 
phenomena, if spiritual phenomena there be, are 
only the outcome of electricity or magnetism ; clair- 
voyance is mind acting on mind; and whatever is 
inexplicable upon the hypothesis of law is, there- 
fore and for that reason only, to be instantly rejected. 
No evidence whatever is adequate to establish a 
fact which science is inadequate to explain. This 
theory is very simple, very plain, and very easy to 
be understood. It is all summed up in the one 
sentence: “If the facts do not agree with my 
theories, so much the worse for the facts.” | 

The other hypothesis asserts that behind and above 
nature is the power of intelligence; that mind is 
more than matter, and perpetually masters it; that 
man is less the creature than the creator of his cir- 
cumstances; that laws are less his master than his 
servant; that above the minds of men are other 
minds—angelic, diabolic, and, highest of all, the mind 


of God; that these are neither bound by law, nor 
subservient, except in a modified sense, to jt; that 
they usé it, suspend it, direct it, enforce it, do with it 
what they will; that the supernatural, the above- 
nature, is no rare and extraordinary thing, but part 
|gnd parcel of our common life. It asserts that God 
continually interferes with the order of nature, as by 
his various mechanisms does man; that prayer has 
real hold on the Divine Father, now as of old; that 
he inspires men to-day to live as once he inspired 
them to write; that he directed Abraham Lincoln 
as truly as Moses, the American nation as truly as 
the Jews; that we live and move and have our being 
in the midst of an unseen world of intelligences, 
which act perpetually on us and on all around us, 
and on which we act in turn; and that ever and 
anon the curtain is drawn aside which hides this 
world from us, and some phase of it is disclosed to 
our view. 


There is no other ground on which Rationalism 
can be met than on that of Supernaturalism. There 
is no defensible ground on which the Christian mir- 
acles can be defended, and modern miracles dis- 
posed of with a sneer. * ° ad Between 
the rationalism which declares that “ only seeing is 
believing” and the faith which “looks not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are 
not seen,” there is no middle ground. The sooner 
the issue is made up, the sooner the church prepares 
itself either with modern materialistic philosophy to 
deny the possibility of anything supernatural, or 
with modern spiritual philosophy to assert the cred- 
ibility at all times of the supernatural, and to “ try 
every spirit whether it be of God,” the better. 


NOBLE LADIES’ LEGS. 


Nobody need feel cailed upon to blush over the 
paragraph printed below, for it is taken from Mrs. 
Anna Cora Mowatt Ritchie’s last London letter to 
the San Francisco Chronicle : 


“We trust our fair American sisters will not be 
shocked by our unhesitating use of the word ‘ leg,’ 
which they are accustomed to designate as ‘ limb? 
or ‘ lower limb.’ In England and all over Europe 
that little subterfuge would be pronounced indelicate 
and affected ; and it certainly is the latter, if not the 
former. But to our story. White, symmetrical 
feminine legs are said to be disappearing from 
American soil; they are so much in the ascendant 
in England that ladies of rank have invented a new 
method of making known their fair proportions. 
We read in the March number of the Galazy that in 
a work just published, two American medical 
men put forth the gross slander that ‘a handsome 
leg is a rarity—we had almost said an impossi- 
bility—among American women!’ We do not 
believe the ungallant libel, though American ladies 
certainly are not in the habit of publishing their 
charms by having casts taken of their shapely legs, 
as an ornament for drawing-room tables, or to 
sold for the benefit of the vender of casts, or to be 
circulated umong friends as a delicate token of 
friendship and valuable work of art. What we are 
about to relate appears, at the first blush, so incred- 
ible that we hold ourselves responsible for its exact 
truth. Upon the drawing-room table of a lady of 
rank in London—a lady of high position and irre- 
proachable character—may be seen, beneath a glass 
case, a lovely, dimpled little foot, delicate ankle, and 
rounded calf, up to the knee joint; itis the cast of 
the leg of Lady ——, the hostess. In Soho square 
there is a small, rather humble-looking shop, in 
which you can purchase, for five shillings,:a cast of 
one of the most exquisite of legs ; the original (in the 
flesh) belongs to Lady de G—— and —. who 
went to this little shop incog., and had her perfect 
leg molded, and afterwards generously gave the 
shopman the privilege of selling copies of the cast, 
which he does daily, for it was —- discovered 
to whom the beauteous leg belonged. One lady, the 
wife of a mayor of a town in the provinces, came to 
London and had two casts taken of her leg—one 
nude, and one with the neat little shoe, stocking, 
and garter. Strange tosay (though no artist will 
call it strange), the leg with the stocking and garter 
produced an effect much further removed from mod- 
esty than the leg quite unclad. Brucciani, the cast- 
vender in Covent Garden, drives a brisk trade in 
casting ladies’ legs, and has any quantity of models 
of all descriptions taken from life, and chiefly from 
noble life, for sale. How this leg mania originated 
we have not heard; but there is certes some ex- 
planation for this sudden passion among the aristo- - 
cratic fair to have their legs recognized; perhaps 





it is only because ‘a thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever.’” * Word 
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HARBINGERS. 


The snow is gone from mountain side and plain, 
And we are ploughing in the golden grain. 


The cold embraces of the chilly mould, 
Our cherished seed, in wet and darkness, hold. 


Our hopes of nodding grain, are slumbering there, 
Of vines of summer, and its blossoms fair. 


In stilly afternoons we hear the cry 
Of birds of passage, winging through the sky : 


They come from lands where tropic sunbeams burn: 
They tell us, summer hastens its return : 


To hoary men—thus runs the story old— 
Their tlight the fates of mighty empires told. 


To-day, their cry comes floating down the gale: 
“Plough in your hopes—the harvest can not fail ; 


“ Through blood and battle-smoke the hero’s eye 
Sees smiling peace descending from the sky: 


“ God’s martyrs’ cries have entered in his ear, 


That summer day so long foretold is near.” 
* * 


ITEMS. 


FRANCE exported 70,000 tons of beet sugar in 1869. 

Apa Bapgau of New York has been nominated 
to the Senate as Consul general at London. 

THE report of the death of Lopez has been con- 
firmed. 

Tue Midland Railroad aid bill passed the Senate 
on Tuesday last by a vote of 21 to 9. 


ALL the legitimist journals of France appeared in 
mourning for the Duchess de Berry, who died 19th 
April. 

Tue steamers which sailed from Liverpool during 
the past week have 6,500 emigrants for the United 
States. 

CANADIANS have been under some excitement 
lately in anticipation of a Fenian raid upon their 
borders. 

CALIFORNIANS are expecting that their fruit-crop of 
1870, will be the largest that has yet been harvested 
in that State. 

Tue remains of the late Anson Burlingame ar- 
rived at New York on Tuesday last, on board the 
steamer Silesia. 


Apvices from Ascuncion report that a provisional 
government has been formed for Paraguay under 
the patronage of Brazil. 

Tue American government has paid the $300,000 
agreed on for the purchase of the Hudson Bay terri- 
tory, on the surrender of their title. 

AN Episcopal church is to be built in Mexico this 
season. The Universalists have also completed ar- 
rangements for building a church in that city. 


THE family of Prince Henri de Bourbon has re- 
fused to accept the $6,000 which was imposed upon 
the Duke of Montpensier by the council of war. 

GENERAL Prim insists upon the clergy of Spain 
taking the oath of allegiance. The Spanish clergy 
persist in a refusal to swear allegiance to the consti- 
tution. 

Tue Emperor Napoleon has determined to sub. 
mit a plebiscitum to the vote of the French people 
the formula of which will be :—“ Do the people de- 
sire constitutional reform in 1870, which shall assure 
liberty, placing it under the guarantee of the em- 
pire?” The Emperor has written a letter in expla- 
nation of the plebiscitum, eight million copies of 
which are to be printed, and one placed in the hands 
of every voter of France. 


GoveRNoR Shaffer in a speech at Corrinne April 
20, stated that he was in Utah for the purpose of 
enforcing the laws of the United States, and when 
he can not do this he will return home. That the 
constitution and laws must be respected and obeyed 
every-where, That Utah would not be made an ex- 
ception. Judges Hawley and Strictland of the Su- 
preme Court, and General Maxwell, stated that it is 
the intention of the government to suppress polyga- 





my and compel Utah to submit to the authority of 
the republic. 


(33" We have received the Hundred Dollar Prize 
Essay on the Cultivation of the Potato. Prize 
offered by W. T. Wylie and awarded to D. H. Com- 
ton. Also how to cook potatoes furnished by Prof. 
Blot. Illustrated. Price 25 cts, Orange Judd & 
Co., 245 Broadway, New York. This is a valuable 
work and should be in the hands of every farmer 
and gardener in the covntry, who cultivates ten rods 
of ground to this vegetable. 


Tur Buffalo Express gives the following account 
of a financial transaction which took place in an 
office in that city a few days ago: 

By some means or other, it happened that the 
office-boy owed one of the clerks three cents, the 
clerk owed the cashier two cents, and the cashier 
owed the office-boy two cents. The office-boy, hav- 
ing a cent in his pocket, concluded to diminish his 
debt, and therefore handed the. nickel over to the 
clerk, who, in turn, paid half of his debt by giving 
the coin to the cashier. The latter handed the cent 
back to the office-boy, remarking: “ Now I only owe 
you one cent.” The office-boy again passed the cent 
to the clerk, who passed it to the cashier, who passed 
it back to the office-boy, and the latter individual 
squared all accounts by paying it to the clerk, there- 
by discharging the entire debt. 


Tue following are given in a recently-published 
work on English surnames, as specimens of the old 
Puritans in England about the year 1658. They are 
taken from a jury-list in Sussex County, and can not 
fail to cause a smile in our day: Faint-not Hewitt; 
Seek-wisdom Wood ; Redeemed Compton; Accepted 
Trevor; God-reward Smart; Make-peace Heaton; 
Be-courteous Cole; Repentance Airs; Return Spel- 
man; Kill-sin Pimple; Fly-debate Roberts ; Be-faith- 
ful Sinner; Hope-for Bending ; Weep-not Billings; 
Elected Mitchel; Fight-the-good-fight-of-faith White ; 
Stand-fast-on-high Stringer; Search-the-Scriptures 
Moreton ; The-peace-of-God Knight. 

Appletons’ Journal. 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT. 


0. C. H., N. ¥.— Will you give me the names of 
all applicants for admission to your Community since 
Jan. 13, 1870, if I will pay you for them? I will do 
so, providing your price is just and right.” 


We do not care to go into a brokerage business of 
this sort, and therefore respectfully decline your pro- 
posal. 


RECEIPTS OF THE CIRCULAR FOR 1870. 

J. E. C., Three Rivers, Mass., $1.00; W.S., Cin- 
cinnatti, O., $5.00; L. P. D., New Haven, Conn., 
$1.00; H. D. Y., Otsdawa, Va., $1.00; J. W. B. R., 
Waller, O., $1.00; S. A. B., Utica, N. Y., $1.00; .L. 
$., Washington, D. C., $1.00; J. B., Warwick, N. Y., 
$2.00; C. K. F., Seneca, Ill, $1.00; L. C. C., Buffalo, 
N. Y., $1.00; G. 8., Buffalo, N. Y., $1.00; J. W. T., 
Cleveland, O., $2.00; D. M. H., North Brookfield, N. 
Y., $1.00; M. C. C., Westminster, Vt., $1.00; E. H. 
H., Princeton, Mass., 50 cts; E. F. B., Minneapolis, 
Minn., 50 cts; W.H. P., Yonkers, N. Y., 60 cts; J. 
C. W., Cannelton, Ind., 70 cts; W. C., Red Bank, N, 
J.,50 cts; W.A. B., West Meriden, Conn., $2.00; 


’) E.G. L., St Albans, Vt., $1.00; R. M., Cambridge, 


Vt., $1.00; A. K. C., Gustavus, O., $1.00; M.A.8., 
Presscott, Mass., $1.00; 8. D. C., Greenwich, Mass., 
$1.00; M. G. C., Mansfield Center, Conn., $1.00; J. 
P. &.., Tidionte, Pa., 50 cts; W.D.H., Elgin, Il., 
$1.00; 8. J., West Brookfield, Mass., $1.00; 8. L. pM 
Granby, Coan, $1.50; H. R, Munnsville, ae%, 
$1.00; C. H., Warren, Pa., 50 cts; 8. H., Barnstable, 
Mass., $1.00; E. M., Grant City, lowa., $1.00; A. K.; 
Hamilton, Ill, $1.00; M. H., Delphi, N. Y., $1.00, 
8. H., Belchertown, Mass., $5.00; M.D. W., Nor- 
wich, N. Y., 50 cts; G. B., Woodstock, Vt.. $1.00; 8. 
R. 8., Grasshopper Falls, Kans., 50 cts; H. I., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., $1.50; R. A., Fletcher, Vt., $1.10; H. 
R., Rockford, Ill., $5.00; W. H. P., Yonkers, N. Y., 
$3.00; M. P. B., Baldwinsville, N. Y., $2.00. 
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Ainouncements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison.Co,, N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad, Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres, DBus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Ciecvutar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. ' 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures, 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number ot 
members, 40. Land, 228 acres, Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The O. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bintz Commeu- 
nisM Or ComMPLEX Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Commanities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these; 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion. They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
ig obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are, 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 


Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. . 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Watiincrorp Communiry), WALLINGForD, Cony, 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to ; 

WALLincrorp Community, Wallingford Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SatvaTion FROM Six, THE Exp OF CurisTiAN FairH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Histoxy or American Soctatisus, By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00, To subscribers of the Cincutar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tue Traprsr’s Guipe; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narrativesand Illustrations, 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 


Mazz Contisence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, 

Back Votumes or tue“ Cincu.ar,” unbound. Price, $1. 50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at the Cincuxar office. 

Massas, Tavsxen & Compasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or American Soctauisus, and the 
Trarper's Guipk forsale. They will reccive subscriptions f.1 
our other publications, 





